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Trustees  to  examine 
PUC’s  role  in  the  region 

Purdue  University’s  Board  of  Trustees  face  a  busy  agenda  during  their  two-day  visit  to 
Purdue  Calumet  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  28-29. 

They  and  University  officers  will  receive  an  in-depth  overview  Thursday  afternoon  and 
evening  of  this  campus,  its  people  and  programs.  At  the  afternoon  session,  PUC  faculty  and 
staff  members  will  speak  about  our  mission  and  goals,  academic  organization,  specific  aca¬ 
demic  programs,  graduate  study,  public  service  and  research  activities. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  throughout  the  seminar  on  PUC’s  role  in  northwest  Indi¬ 
ana,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  serving  the  community’s  educational  and  cultural  needs. 
The  evening  portion  of  Thursday’s  schedule  will  include  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  Purdue 
Calumet  by  Dr.  Lance  Trusty,  professor  of  history,  and  a  slide  presentation  of  the  tourism 
promotional  piece,“Northwest  Indiana.” 

The  board’s  business  meeting,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  will  begin  at  9:30  a  m.  Friday  in 
C-321.  Among  the  anticipated  items  on  the  agenda  are  faculty  promotions  and  awarding  of 
contracts  for  construction  projects  at  the  West  Lafayette  campus.  The  Trustees  will  con¬ 
clude  their  visit  with  a  luncheon  in  Alumni  Hall,  where  staff  members  will  speak  on  student 
life  at  a  commuter  campus  and  career  development  and  placement. 

McDermott  sees  parking 
situation  as  ludicrous 

Lisa  Goodnight 

Public  Relations 

“Ludicrous”  is  how  Hammond  Mayor 
Tom  McDermott  described  the  parking 
problem  while  on  campus  Monday  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  from  the  Advanced  Public 
Relations  class  taught  by  Dr.  Bonita  Neff. 

Issues  he  addressed  included  the  parking 
situation  at  Purdue  Calumet,  pollution,  un¬ 
employment,  and  the  redevelopment  of 
Hammond. 

McDermott  acknowledged  a  parking 
problem  does  indeed  exist  at  Purdue  and 
added  later  if  the  Chancellor  denied  it,  then 
“the  whole  thing  is  ludicrous.”  He  went  on 
to  say  he  could  see  the  students’  side  of  the 
issue,  but  was  amazed  that  parking  spaces 


were  sold  at  three-to-one  ratio.  McDermott 
also  said  complaints  by  residents  con¬ 
cerning  crowded  streets  and  the  lack  of 
space  for  emergency  vehicles  to  enter  the 
area  are  justified.  He  suggested  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  that  redevelopment  might  be  one 
solution  to  the  problem 

According  to  McDermott,  raising  the 
quality  of  life  in  Hammond  is  his  top  pri¬ 
ority.  By  raising  the  quality  of  life,  Mc¬ 
Dermott  hopes  to  keep  the  area’s  number 
one  resource,  the  students,  from  relocating. 
When  asked  if  the  city  of  Hammond  taps 
into  this  resource  by  offering  internships, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid,  McDermott  said  he 
was  unaware  of  any  such  program. 


Corrections 


the  bookstore  and  received  a  packet  of 
goodies.  In  the  packet  was  a  form  to 
fill  out  and  send  to  ATTT  for  a  free 
lut-ite  dock.  It  seems  that  some  of  the 


Commission  of  Higher  Education. 

,  -The  date  of  the  Campos  Communi¬ 
cators  of  P  UC  dance  is  April  5  and  not 
April  15.  The  Chronicle  regrets  afty 


Rebecca  J.  Shoup,  soprano  and  third-year  BM/BA  candidate  in  voice  performance  and 
applied  mathematics  at  Northwestern  University,  starred  in  a  recital  presented  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Lectures  Committee  on  March  24.  Accompanied  by  Fred  S.  Karpoff,  1985  candidate 
for  BM  in  piano  performance  at  Northwestern,  she  is  the  daughter  of  PUC  biology  professor 
Jane  Shoup. 

Advance  registration  to  begin 


Watergate’s  recollections  presented 


Advance  registration  for  the  1985  Summer 
session  and  fall  semester  is  scheduled  from 
April  1  through  19.  Students  may  pick  up 
their  permits  to  register  at  the  Registrar’s 
Office. 

The  first  week  of  the  pre-registration  pe¬ 
riod  is  designated  for  currently  enrolled 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

New  students  may  register  starting  April 
15,  provided  they  have  completed  admission 
requirements  to  the  University.  Details  con¬ 
cerning  entrance  requirements  or  transfer 
procedures  can  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid. 

Open  registration  for  the  eight-week  sum¬ 
mer  session  will  be  June  4  and  5,  with  clases 
starting  June  10.  Fail  semester  classes 
begin  August  24  and  will  be  preceded  by 
open  registration  August  19, 20  and  21. 

Copies  of  the  class  schedules  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  and  fall  semester  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Registrar's  Office  or  Admis¬ 
sions  Office  in  the  Gyte  Science  Building; 
and  at  the  Information  Center  in  the  Stu¬ 
dent-Faculty  Library  Center 


All  students  must  meet  with  the  academic 
advisor  to  complete  the  registration  pro¬ 
cess.  The  advisors  will  be  available  on  an 
appointment  basis. 

The  Registrar’s  Office  will  conduct  regis¬ 
tration  during  the  three-week  advance  pe¬ 
riod  Monday  from  1  to  7  p.m.;  Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.; 
andFriday,from9a.m.  to4:30p.m. 


A  key  figure  in  the  Watergate  crisis  will 
lecture  at  Indiana  University  Northwest  and 
here  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  April  2 
and  3. 

William  L.  Hungate,  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  recommended 
impeachment  of  former  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  will  speak  on  “The  Impeachment 
Process:  Watergate’s  Recollections”  at 
public  presentations  at  the  two  campuses. 

Admission  is  free  to  the  public  lectures 
and  discussion  at  7  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  2,  at 
I.U.  Northwest’s  Raintree  Auditorium  and 
on  Wednesday.  April  3,  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Room  131  of  C.H.  Lawshe  Hall  at  Purdue 


Calumet. 

Hungate,  now  a  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  will  also  ad¬ 
dress  a  number  of  classes  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,  history  and  other  subjects  at  the  two 
institutions.  He  will  be  at  IUN  April  1  and  2 
and  at  Purdue  Calumet  April  3  and  4. 

His  campus  appearances  are  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Public  Affairs  Club  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs 
and  Political  Science  at  IUN  and  by  Purdue 
Calumet’s  Department  of  History  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Science.  Arrangements  for  the  visits 
were  coordinated  through  the  United  States 
Association  of  Former  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


VIEWS 


A  Sierra  Club  book  entitled  A  Bitter  Fog, 
by  Carol  Van  Strum,  1983,  presents  evidence 
which  throws  a  very  bad  light  on  the  chemi¬ 
cal  testing  industry.  Based  on  Oregon’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  herbicides,  the  book  sets  the 
background  for  this  article. 

*** 

After  they  spray  "...it  vaporizes.  But  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  it  settles  close  to  the 
ground  and  then  proceeds  to  flow  along  the 
ground. ..(the  fog)  flowed  down  into  the  whole 
Honey  Grove  valley.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  it  ran  up  against  the  hillside  across  the 
highway,  then  spread  laterally  along  the  high¬ 
way"  to  neighboring  farms,  as  much  as  two 
miles  away. 

This  description  of  how  aerially  sprayed 
herbicides  can  move  about  is  only,  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  The  reality  of  the  horrors,  and  the 
fruitless  efforts  to  convince  authorities  of 
problems  in  sprayed  areas,  is  nearly  unbeliev¬ 
able. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  Wilma  Steinke's 
house  was  sprayed  from  overhead  by  a  heli¬ 
copter.  She  testified  that  "within  three  days 
she  and  both  her  daughters  were  hemorrhag¬ 
ing  vaginally.” 

Her  daughter  Betty,  15:  "My  mom  thought 
!  my  insides  were  falling  out.  There  were  big 
clots  of  tissue,  like  meat,  coming  out. " 

Larry  Archer:  "The  baby  was  perfect,  from 
her  toes  up  to  her  eyebrows.  But  that  was  it.  It 
ended  at  the  eyebrows.  That’s  all  there 
was — just  this  kind  of  bowl,  with  a  kind  of 
film  of  tissue  over  it. " 

Larry  Stringham:  "My  brother  and  me  used 
to  spend  all  our  time  in  the  woods.  And  we 
used  to  find  little  deer  embryos — about  the 


Ron  Jewel 

A  bitter  fog  haunts  Indiana 


size  of  a  cat,  all  in  their  little 
sac— whole— just  dropped  where  they  fell 
out  of  their  mother." 

The  list  of  spontaneous  abortions  in  fe¬ 
males  exposed  to  phenoxy  herbicides  is  so 
lengthy  it  will  never  be  considered  com¬ 
plete. 

The  complicity  of  the  manufacturers, 
their  surrogates  the  chemical  testing  agen¬ 
cies,  and  those  who  do  the  spraying,  is  mor¬ 
ally  abhorrent.  Even  more  unconscionable 
is  the  federal  government’s  failure  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  complaints  of  people  even  after 
presented  formally  with  testimonies  and 
sound  circumstantial  evidence  of  individual 
horrors.  This  over  the  course  of  twenty 
years. 

In  the  1970’s,  the  Government’s  use  of 
Agent  Orange  came  under  fire,  as  Viet  Nam 
vets  came  to  understand  what  they  had  been 
exposed  to.  The  chemical  dioxin  was  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  news  for  several  years.  What 
was  the  link? 

The  link  between  Agent  Orange  and  dioxin 
is  simple.  One  of  the  chemicals  in  Agent 
Orange  becomes  contaminated  with  dioxin 
during  its  manufacture.  A  phenoxy  herbi¬ 
cide  called  2,  4,  5-T  was  the  identified  prob¬ 
lem.  Its  use  banned  in  1979.  Another  phen¬ 
oxy  herbicide  and  Agent  Orange  compo¬ 
nent,  2,  4-D,  is  still  being  used  casually  by 
many  companies  and  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  bitter  story  of  horror  associated  with 
herbicides  is  rarely  heard.  But  herbicide 
use  is  only  the  door,  which  has  been  opened, 
to  a  much  greater  dilemma. ..the  credibility 
of  test  results  performed  by  the  chemical 
testing  industry. 

In  1981,  Peter  Von  Stackelberg  received 


a  copy  of  an  EPA  audit  of  82  chemical  test¬ 
ing  laboratories.  Twenty-five  labs  had  seri¬ 
ous  “deficiencies”  in  their  testing  proce¬ 
dures  and  results,  and  routine  destruction  of 
lab  reports  and  related  documents  made  it 
possible  to  audit  another  twenty-two. 

Of  the  twenty-five  labs  with  deficiencies, 
all  tests  from  ten  were  declared  invalid,  six 
are  under  audit,  and  nine  others  face  the 
same  investigation.  Taking  the  twenty-two 
labs  with  incomplete  records  and  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  under  investigation,  47  of  82  labs 
stand  accused  of  falsifying  test  results  in 
some  degree. 

According  to  Dr.  Ruth  Shearer  of  Issa- 
quah,  Washington,  “Only  three  cancer  tests 
have  been  done  on  2,  4-D.  Two  were  done  in 
the  U.S.,  the  other  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
U.S.  studies  used  too  few  mice  and  rats,  and 
too  low  of  a  dose  for  too  short  a  time,  for  a 
cancer  test.” 

The  Soviet  test  used  more  than  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  mice  and  rats.  Their  test 
was  very  strongly  indicative  of  carcinogenic 
activity. 

2, 4-D  induces  mutations  in  both  animal 
and  human  cells  in  culture,  and  damages 
DNA  in  a  manner  similar  to  ionizing  radia¬ 
tion— x-rays  or  gamma  rays,  according  to 
the  Soviet  study. 

Phenoxy  herbicides  disrupt  DNA/RNA  by 
affecting  nucleic  acid  metabolism  in  plants. 
This  scrambles  the  genetic  code  that  directs 
cell  function.  Many  basic  functions  of  cells 
are  the  same  in  plants,  animals,  and 
humans.  Yet  the  indiscriminate  use  of  2, 4-D 
persists. 

The  use  of  herbicides  has  become  a  moral 
question,  and  environmentalists  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  issue  with  a  mortal  vengeance. 


Yet  the  EPA,  FDA,  and  the  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  cannot  produce  evidence  that  2, 4-D  is 
safe. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomas  McCoy,  of  the 
Indiana  State  Chemist’s  Office,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  campus  at  Purdue  Lafay¬ 
ette. ..“The  determining  factor  for  a  car¬ 
cinogen  is  that  even  one  molecule  will  cause 
cancer.  If  more  than  one  molecule  is  re¬ 
quired,  a  chemical  is  not  considered  car¬ 
cinogenic.  2, 4-D  stands  up  to  this  analysis, 
and  continues  to  be  widely  used.” 

2, 4-D  is  still  used  in  Indiana,  which  allows 
its  use  in  a  number  of  areas,  including  on 
grain  crops.  Without  evidence  which  accu¬ 
rately  proves  the  safety  of  this  chemical,  its 
use  is  nothing  less  than  an  irresponsible  act 
of  the  most  grotesque  nature. 

Purdue  University  in  Lafayette  has 
worked  along  with  the  state  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  2, 4-D.  They  have  shown  that  this 
phenoxy  herbicide  will  kill.  Childs  play.  If 
they  could  just  determine  what  it  is  killing, 
the  job  would  be  finished. 

The  changing  morality  of  our  industrial¬ 
ized  society  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
safety  of  any  product  is  only  as  good  as  the 
tests  applied  to  it;  and  this  means  nothing  if 
the  people  responsible  for  the  applicaiton  do 
not  know  how  to  use  the  product  safely. 

For  their  involvement,  in  whatever 
way. ..OUR  UNIVERSITY  FATHERS 
SHARE  THIS  GUILT!!! 


Ron  Jewel  is  a  contributing  reporter 
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Lee  Rademacher 


Incar  defends  the 
harassed  at  anti-racist  rally 


The  crowd  of  more  than  twenty  people 
stood  in  a  circle,  shouting  “Smash  racism, 
join  Incar.”  They  repeated  it  over  again  as 
if  to  call  attention  about  what  was  to  happen 
to  the  neighborhood. 

Terri  Harris,  president  of  Incar  (Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  Against  Racism),  stood  on 
a  tree  stump  shouting  to  the  crowd,  “We 
want  to  let  the  residents  know  that  we  want 
to  build  a  movement.  We’re  going  to  fight... 
This  attack  here  was  an  attack  on  the  work¬ 
ing  class...  These  attacks  are  due  to 
racism.” 

The  attack  Terri  Harris  was  referring  to, 
was  a  March  16th  cross  burning  that  oc- 
cured  in  Hammond  on  Warren  Street  -  an 
area  that  looked  as  depressing  as  the  graffi¬ 
ti  on  the  apartment  where  the  burning  took 
place. 

Two  black  families  have  been  living  in  the 
predominately  white  neighborhood  in  an 
apartment  on  Warren  Street  for  a  year  with 
no  problem  from  anyone.  The  words  KKK 
and  “Niger”  (a  misspelling  of  nigger  by 
some  bigoted  moron)  made  it  clear  that 
somebody  didn’t  want  them  around. 

Members  of  Incar  and  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  arrived  Sunday  in  the  early 
afternoon  to  protest  the  atrocity  of  the  night 
before.  They  went  around  the  neighborhood 
with  petitions,  which  asked  for  racial  unity 
and  the  beginning  of  an  anti-racist  move¬ 
ment.  Most  folks  in  the  neighborhood  signed 
the  petition,  but  only  on  the  grounds  that 
they  did  not  have  to  involve  themselves  any 
further.  Some  resident  signers  did  show 
signs  of  sympathy  saying,  “It’s  too  bad 
things  like  this  have  to  happen.”  What  these 


people  probably  meant  was,  “I’m  glad  it 
didn’t  happen  to  me!”  When  some  were 
asked  by  Incar  petitioners  to  come  to  an 
anti-racism  rally,  all  declined  because  they 
“didn’t  want  to  start  nothin’.” 

Alan  Spector,  faculty  advisor  of  Incar  at 
Purdue  said  at  the  rally,  “We  need  to  take 
people  who  are  already  anti-racists,  who  are 
passive  and  make  them  active.  We're 
making  a  statement  to  the  anti-racists  - 
we’re  prepared  to  take  action  against  those 
who  commit  acts  like  this.” 

The  Incar  rally  took  place  in  front  of  the 
apartment  where  the  black  families  were 
harassed  the  night  before.  Short  speeches 
were  given  and  slogans  such  as  “Asian, 
Latin,  Black,  Red,  White.  Workers  of  the 
world  unite,"  were  chanted. 

Signs  saying.  “Smash  Racism,"  were 
held  by  some  members  of  the  crowd. 

As  the  rally  progressed,  neighbors  warily 
poked  their  heads  out  of  their  homes  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  A  man  down  the  street 
was  holding  a  rifle.  Someone  in  the  group 
said  it  was  just  an  air  gun. 

As  the  speakers  shouted  to  the  audience, 
the  police  arrived,  donning  billy  clubs,  as  if 
anyone  were  there  to  cause  a  problem.  As 
one  of  the  officers  got  out  of  his  car.  Spector. 
in  an  obvious  and  gallant  attempt  to  anger 
the  police,  told  the  crowd.  “Well,  the  police 
are  here,  where  were  they  when  we  needed 
them  last  night."  He  then  went  on  to  say,  "I 
think  we  should  march  down  the  block  and 
back  to  show  we’re  prepared  to  take  action 
against  those  who  commit  acts  like  this." 

As  we  marched  down  the  block,  the  police 
followed  us  and  someone  began  setting  off 


fireworks.  Somebody  was  yelling  something 
to  us  from  across  the  street.  It  didn't  sound 
friendly. 

As  I  marched,  listening  to  the  chants  and 
looking  at  the  neighbors  peering  out  of  their 
doors.  I  felt  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I  was  doing  something  about  a  problem  that 
has  been  a  constant  menace  to  all  minorities 
--racism. 

I  was  no  longer  just  an  advocate  who  occa¬ 
sionally  speaks  of  equality  at  parties  or  in 
somewhat  intellectual  conversations.  I  was 
telling  the  neighborhood.  "You’ve  got  a 
problem  here,  now  do  something  about  it.  " 

If  those  who  were  watching  still  don't 
want  to  do  anything  about  ending  racism  or 
believe  that  this  was  an  isolated  incident  — 
that  racism  is  only  a  fabrication  of  the 
underprivileged,  then  they  are  not  only- 
binding  themselves  to  the  chains  of  inaction 
but  to  the  chains  of  narrow-mindedness. 
Racism  occurs  everyday,  whether  you're  a 
black  man,  a  white  man,  an  ordinary 
worker  or  a  college  student. 

Unless  the  problem  is  acknowledged  and 
everybody  can  unite  to  fight,  nothing  will 
ever  be  done. 


What  some  people  don’t  realize  is  that 
their  inaction  is  not  hurting  the  people  who 
had  a  cross  burned  in  their  front  yard.  They 
are  hurting  themselves  because  they  are  not 
helping  themselvbs. 
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Cofe  401  Chas.  Seligman 

Quota  elimination  benefits  consumer 


When  President  Reagan  refused  to  extend 
the  import  quotas  on  automobiles  recently, 
he  took  a  step  towards  keeping  this  country 
competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Seemingly  harsh  and  cruel  at  first  a  closer 
examination  may  change  your  mind. 

Quota  proponents,  usually  industry  and 
union  leaders,  never  seem  to  explain  the 
long  term  effects,  only  the  short  term  ones. 
They  like  to  boast,  quotas  protect  jobs  and 
American  industries,  therefore  keeping  the 
economy  healthy. 

The  economy  may  appear  healthy,  but  the 
underlining  effects  of  a  quota  drastically  af¬ 
fects  the  consumer  by  creating  a  monopoly 
for  the  duration  of  the  quota.  Also  if  the  lead¬ 
ers  are  persuasive  enough  our  politicians 
extend  the  quota  indefinitely. 

Well,  enough  about  who  wants  the  quotas, 
it’s  time  to  address  the  side  no  one  ever 


wants  to  talk  about  -  the  long  term  costs. 
What  happens  to  our  competitive  spirit 
when  our  government  tells  a  producer;  you 
can  sell  only  X  amount  of  your  product  here 
even  if  the  product  is  made  better  and  costs 
less. 


When  quotas  protect  an  industry  the  pric¬ 
ing  system  lies  completely  within  that  in¬ 
dustry.  Without  the  head-to-head  competi¬ 
tion  against  foreign  manufacturers,  the 
American  industry  knows  the  limited 
amount  available  drives  up  prices.  This  in 
turn  allows  American  companies  to  raise 
their  prices  and  increase  profits. 

These  increasing  profits  also  pertain  to 
the  foreign  producers  as  well.  In  reality  the 
foreign  producers  make  larger  profits  be¬ 


cause  their  production  costs  are  lower. 

Now  that  prices  are  as  high  as  the  market 
will  bear,  along  comes  President  Reagan 
who  eliminates  the  quotas.  What  happens 
next? 

Will  foreign  producers  start  flooding  the 
American  market  so  they  can  sell  more  and 
thus  drive  the  prices  down  along  with  their 
profits?  I  don’t  think  so. 

I  think  importers  learned  a  valuable  les¬ 
son  under  quotas.  They  learned  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  readily  accepted  increasing 
prices  and  are  now  used  to  them.  Therefore 
flooding  the  market  with  any  particular 
model  and  driving  the  price  down  is  highly 
unlikely. 


t  do  believe  the  foreign  producers  will  use 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  some  of  their 
newer  models,  already  mini-vans  are  show¬ 
ing  up  on  our  highways.  I  also  think  they  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  headway  into 
the  intermediate  and  luxury  car  markets. 

What  will  this  mean  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer?  I  really  think  only  good  things  will 
come  out  of  it.  The  new  head-to-head  com¬ 
petition  will  force  American  producers  to 
improve  their  quality  even  more.  Also  with¬ 
out  quotas  to  artificially  drive  up  the  prices 
they  will  start  to  stabilize  if  not  decrease 
somewhat. 

Without  the  extension  of  quotas  the  con¬ 
sumer  receives  a  dual  benefit;  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  lower  prices. 


Salute  to  black  actor 

"Salute  to  Paul  Robeson"  sponsored  by  the  Paul  Robeson 
Forum,  Inc.  and  the  Gary  Public  Library  is  scheduled  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  birthdate  of  the  great  black  American  actor, 
artist,  athlete,  scholar  and  partisan  for  peace  Tuesday,  April 
9,  7  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  at  the  library's  Information  Center. 
220  W.  5th  Avenue. 

The  celebration  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  events  created  by 
the  Robeson  Forum  with  an  emphasis  on  activists  for  civil 
rights.  Guest  speakers,  recordings,  and  participation  from 
students  and  the  community  will  be  featured  along  with  lo¬ 
cal  dignitaries. 

Featured  humanists  for  the  "Salute"  include  Professor 


Dennis  Brutus  and  Dr.  Jan  Carew,  Director  of  Afro-American 
Studies  at  Northwestern  University  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Brutus  will  offer  his  recollections  of  Robeson  and  emphasize 
the  anti-apartheid  movement  in  South  Africa,  where  he  was 
born,  with  original  poems  and  discussion.  Dr.  Carew  will 
note  Robeson’s  achievements  for  civil  rights. 

The  program  formal  is  an  outgrowth  of  The  Gary  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Honor  Paul  Robeson  which  presented  its  first  com¬ 
memoration  in  1976  and  again  in  1984.  The  Committee  re¬ 
cently  organized  to  create  The  Paul  Robeson  Forum,  a  non¬ 
profit  group  of  citizens  interested  in  the  promotion  of  Robe¬ 
son's  contributions,  especially  for  students,  as  well  as  for 
the  formation  of  a  speaker's  bureau  composed  of  volunteers 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  public  forums  concerning  civil 
rights. 


Organizers  include  Bernice  Terry,  president,  and  Arthur 
Daronatsy,  David  Denson,  and  Jean  Thurman,  director.  Proj¬ 
ect  Justice  and  Equality. 

The  program  is  free  of  charge  and  the  public  is  invited.  For 
more  information  contact  program  organizers  or  Carole  Paul, 
Art  and  Public  Affairs,  Gary  Public  Library. 

Tax  reduction  approved 

INDIANAPOLIS— The  Indiana  Senate  has  approved  a  tax 
reduction  measure  which  would  result  in  a  tax  savings  of 
about  $30  a  year  for  the  average  family,  according  to  Senator 
Frank  Mrvan  (D-Hammond). 


House  Bill  1082  received  final  approval  from  the  Senate 
Wednesday  by  a  42  to  6  count. 

This  bill  will  raise  personal  exemptions  for  dependents  on 
Indiana  income  taxes  from  $500  to  $1,000.  Also,  it  raises  the 
exemption  for  blind  persons  to  $1 ,000  and  provides  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  credit  for  the  elderly. 

It  will  result  in  a  tax  savings  of  $1 5  for  each  dependent.  For 
a  family  of  four  with  two  working  parents  and  two  dependent 
children,  the  total  additional  annual  tax  savings  would  be 
$30;  for  the  same  family  with  one  parent  who  is  not  em¬ 
ployed,  tax  savings  would  be  $45. 

Senator  Mrvan  said  this  is  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  dec¬ 
ades  that  exemptions  for  dependents  have  been  increased. 
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STUDENT  OPINION  POLL 
MARCH,  1985 

1.  Do  you  ever  sit  in  the  cafeteria? 

Yes _ No _ (If  no,  go  the  next  section  of  the  poll.) 

2.  Do  you  smoke? 

Yes _ No _ 

3.  Would  you  like  the  size  of  the  non-smoking  area  changed? 

Yes _ No _ 

4.  If  yes  to  No.  3,  how  would  you  like  to  see  it  changed? 

Smaller _ Larger _ 

“LUNCH  HOUR” 

Many  campuses  have  a  break  every  day  for  “lunch”  hour.  Commit¬ 
tee  and  organization  meetings  are  often  scheduled  during  these  hours 
because  no  classes  are  in  session.  Should  we  consider  a  daily  lunch 
hour  on  this  campus? 

Yes  _ No  _ _ 

FALL  BREAK 

The  Council  of  Faculty  Delegates  is  considering  a  Fall  Break  during 
October  consisting  of  three  consecutive  days  --  preferably  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  If  this  occured  then  there  would  be  school 
on  Labor  Day  and  on  the  two  study  days  before  finals  in  December. 
Which  would  you  prefer? 

Fall  Break  _ _ 

Keep  it  the  way  it  is _ (Labor  Day  and  two  study  days  before  finals) 

Comments: 


Thank  you  for  completing  this  opinion  poll. 
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A  student  has  a  bad  day 

An  alarm,  an  accident,  and  then,  a  tow  truck 


LynMarkowicz 

Contributor 

Rules  may  be  made  to  be  broken,  but  one 
Purdue  student  learned  that  sometimes  life 
is  much  easier  if  rules  are'obeyed.  Especial¬ 
ly  parking  rules. 

This  student  (who,  at  his  request,  shall  re¬ 
main  nameless),  started  his  day  by  being 
late  for  a  senior  project  appointment,  which 
in  itself  can  be  a  catastrophe.  Finding  no 
available  parking  spaces  in  the  campus  lots, 
and  the  circumstances  being  what  they 
were,  he  decided  to  risk  parking  on  a  side 
street.  “Sure  it’s  risky,  but  sometimes  you 
have  to  say  ‘what  the  heck.’  ”  he  said  phil¬ 
osophically. 


He  was  in  luck.  There  was,  indeed,  a  park¬ 
ing  space  left  —  it  was  a  tight  one,  but  it  was 
a  space.  This  is  where  his  luck  ran  out.  Upon 
maneuvering  his  way  into  the  space,  he  hit 
the  car  next  to  him.  (“I  didn’t  hit  it.  I  just 
sort  of  .  nudged  it,”  he  claimed.  (Okay, 
nudged  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was  enough  of  a  jolt 
to  send  its  security  alarm  squealing.  He 
jumped  out  of  his  car  (he  claims  he  wasn’t 
going  to  run)  and  slammed  the  door.  Big 
mistake.  By  this  time,  guilt  (or  maybe  fear) 
had  gotten  the  better  part  of  him,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  he  had  best  leave  a  note  on  the  car’s 
windshield,  being  as  how  the  alarm  was  still 
shrieking  loud  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  if 
not  the  residents.  When  he  went  for  his  note¬ 
book,  which  was  on  the  front  seat,  he  discov¬ 


ered  he  had  locked  his  keys  in  his  car. 

So  what  do  you  do?  You’re  parked  illegal¬ 
ly,  you’ve  hit  a  car,  its  alarm  is  keening  like 
a  banshee,  and  you’ve  locked  your  keys  in 
your  car.  You  couldn’t  very  well  call 
campus  security  to  unlock  your  car,  so  you 
probably  would  have  done  exactly  what  he 
did.  He  ran,  (yes,  ran)  to  meet  his  project 
partner  in  order  to  beg  a  coat  hanger. 

It  seemed  his  luck  had  changed,  because 
he  did,  in  fact,  find  a  coat  hanger.  Believing 
there  was  still  a  chance  to  come  away  from 
all  this  unscathed,  he  ran  back  to  his  car, 
only  to  find  the  owner  of  the  car  he  had  hit 
standing  beside  it.  “He  was  big,  he  was 
mad,  and  he  was  mean.  I  wasn’t  scared, 
though,”  he  claimed.  Yeah. 


He  might  have  been  big,  but  he  was  fair. 
He  demanded  $15  for  damages  and  went  his 
way  ( probably  chuckling) . 

Finally  left  in  peace  with  his  coat  hanger, 
the  student  attempted  to  open  his  door.  They 
don’t  build  them  like  they  used  to,  because 
the  coat  hanger  didn’t  work.  In  desperation, 
he  called  a  tow  truck.  They  were  only  too 
happy  to  come  unlock  his  door,  for  the  fee  of 
$16.  Add  that  to  the  $15  he  already  shelled 
out  to  the  irate  car  owner.  This  little  adven¬ 
ture  cost  him  $31.  Obviously  unbeknownst  to 
this  student,  no  tickets  can  be  issued  until 
the  city  posts  signs  prohibiting  side  street 
parking.  When  the  signs  do  go  up,  the  fine 
will  be  $10. 

And  you  thought  you  had  a  bad  day. 


Indianapolis  sponsors  conference  on  economics 


Special  student  rates  are  being  offered  for 
an  international  conference  being  held  in 
Indianapolis,  April  14-17, 1985,  to  emphasize 
the  relationship  between  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  quality  of  city  life. 

At  the  City  Assets  conference,  Partners 
for  Livable  Places  will  honor  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  on  april  15  with  the  Founders 
Award  for  Civic  Leadership  —  in  honor  of 
her  contribution  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fields  of  conservation,  beautification,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  civic  leadership.  The  award  pre¬ 
sentation  will  occur  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  which  the  former  First  Lady 
brought  into  being. 

Students  are  invited  to  attend  morning  or 
afternoon  sessions,  at  $10  per  session.  The 
non-student  rate  for  individual  session  is 

$25. 

Featured  speakers  for  the  conference, 
drawing  some  of  the  top  world  leaders  in  ur¬ 
ban  development,  will  include:  William 
Ruckelshaus.  senior  distinguished  fellow  of 
the  Urban  Institute  and  former  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  ;  Gaetano  Adinolfi,  deputy  secretary 
general  of  the  Council  of  Europe;  Chao- 
Ming  Wang,  mayor  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia;  Abelardo  Lopez  Valdez,  former 
White  House  chief  of  protocol;  and  William 
H.  Whyte,  author  and  sociologist. 

The  City  Assets  conference,  co-sponsored 
by  Partners  for  Livable  Places  and  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  will  showcase  the  results  of 
Partners’  five-year  national  demonstration 
program,  “The  Economics  of  Amenity”  — 
which  stimulated  community  improvement 
activities  in  some  35  North  American  cities. 


The  conference  will  explore  the  ways  in 
which  the  arts,  sports,  natural  resources, 
landscaped  parks  and  other  urban  ameni¬ 
ties  —  and  not  just  high  technology  —  are 
vital  to  cities  scrambling  to  maintain  or  re¬ 
store  economic  well  being. 

Quality  of  life  is  now  being  used  success¬ 
fully  as  a  development  incentive,  according 
to  Hudnut.  Businesses  tend  to  locate  where 
people  want  to  live,  invest,  work,  shop,  and 
enjoy  themselves.  And  the  cities  that  are  en¬ 
hancing  their  livability  are  the  places  that 
have  the  edge  in  the  effort  to  develop  and 
maintain  strong  local  economics. 

Amenities  are  the  economic  life  of  the 
city. 

Conference  highlights^  besides  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  and  William  Ruckelshaus : 
—National  Geographic  editor  Wilbur  E. 
Garrett  moderating  an  urban  issues  forum 
exploring  the  impact  of  population  growth, 
immigration,  pollution,  and  Urbanization  in 
Third  World  countries,  and  the  impact  these 
trends  will  have  upon  North  American 
cities. 

-Twenty-three  sessions  on  how  cities 
across  the  country  are  turning  hidden  assets 
into  economic  development  tools. 
—Additional  speakers  include: 

’Deaderick  Montague,  executive  director, 
Lyndhurst  Foundation 

’Paul  Verret,  executive  director,  St.  Paul 
Foundation 

*Neal  R.  Peirce,  syndicated  urban  col¬ 
umnist 

*Lindy  Boggs,  U.S.  Representative,  Loui¬ 
siana 

'  ’David  Maczulay,  award  winning  author 
and  illustrator 

’William  K.  Reilly,  president,  Conserva¬ 


News  from  the  state  senate 


Several  House  Bills  were  approved  this 
week  by  the  Senate  Education  Committee. 
House  Bill  1768  requires  that  students  attend 
school  until  they  graduate,  reach  the  age  of 
18,  or  have  parental  consent  to  withdraw  at 
the  minimum  age  of  17.  The  bill  has  been  de¬ 
signed  in  response  to  the  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  drop  out  of  Indiana 
schools  annually. 

Administrators  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  continue  their  education  if  HB  1417  gets 
the  final  nod.  The  bill  establishes  a  principal 
leadership  academy  which  is  designed  for 
the  further  enlightenment  of  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  administrators. 

HB  1305  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
computer  and  high  technology  education  in 
schools.  The  committee  also  approved  HB 
1206,  which  extends  the  punitive  capacities 
of  schools,  and  HB  1581,  which  establishes  a 
consultant  position  for  health  and  physical 
education. 


Small,  emerging  companies  would  be 
given  a  fighting  chance  in  Indiana’s  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  now  that  House  Bill  1484 
passed  the  Senate  this  week.  According  to 


the  bill,  thelndiana  Community  Credit  Busi¬ 
ness  Corporation  will  be  established  as  a 
for-profit  corporation  under  a  public 
charter.  The  corporation  will  offer  a  pool  of 
credit  to  smaller-  and  medium-sized  banks 
in  the  state,  so  they  may  provide  loans  to 
new  and  rapidly  growing  small  businesses. 

Funding  for  the  program  would  be  two¬ 
fold.  The  corporation  would  be  initially  capi¬ 
talized  with  a  $3  million  stock  subscription 
predominately  from  Indiana  banks.  Addi¬ 
tional  funds  would  come  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Depositors,  who  would  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  invest  up  to  $3  million  in  the  credit 
corporation  for  purposes  of  stimulating  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  development. 


Families  with  dependents  will  have  addi¬ 
tional  tax  savings  next  year  as  a  result  of 
HB  1082,  which  passed  the  Indiana  Senate 
this  week.  The  bill  doubles  the  current  ex¬ 
emption  for  a  non-working  spouse  and  de¬ 
pendents  from  $500  to  $1,000.  It  also  offers 
additional  tax  credits  for  the  elderly.  A  farm 
ily  of  four  with  two  working  parents  would; 
receive  an  additional  tax  savings  of  about 
$30  a  year;  if  one  spouse  is  not  employed, 
the  tax  savings  would  be  $45. 


tion  Foundation 

’Michael  John  Pittas,  dean,  Otis  Art  Insti¬ 
tute/Parsons  School  of  Design 
’LaDonna  Harris,  president,  Americans 
for  Indian  Opportunity 
•Anthony  Casale,  USA  Today  columnist 
•Eugene  Carlson,  Wall  Street  Journal 
columnist 

•Adele  Chatfield-Taylor,  director,  Design 
Arts  Program,  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

Delegates  attending  the  conference  will 
include  the  movers  and  shakers  of  cities 
that  participated  in  the  five-year  program, 
as  well  as  other  outstanding  developers, 
business  leaders,  architects,  designers,  arts 
administrators,  economists,  and  civic  lead¬ 
ers. 


Partners  for  Livable  Places  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  coalition  of  more  than  700  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals.  Their  goal:  to  im¬ 
prove  communities’  economic  health  and 
quality  of  life. 

Indianapolis,  the  host  city  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  was  selected  because  of  its  ability  to 
rapidly  coordinate  civic,  public,  and  private 
leadership  when  pursuing  new  economic 
strategies.  The  city  serves  as  a  model 
example  for  other  communities  attempting 
to  manage  their  physical,  cultural,  social, 
natural  and  educational  assets  for  economic 
growth  and  stability. 


After  class,  work,  or  play  -  anytime 


17  W.  73rd  Avenue 
Merrillville,  Indiana  46410 
769-3663 


Choose  from  the  widest 
selection  of  beer,  wine 
or  champagne  by  the 
glass  anywhere! 


5%  „  •  Try  our  char-  ; 
broiled  burgers  and 
*/  hand-made  croissants.  ; 
Fresh  lake  perch  served  *.«  * 
daily. 


r#  * 


50  beers  *  40  wines  *Complete  menu 

What  more  could  you  ask  for?  How  about  parlor  games  like 
backgammon  orTRIVAL  PURSUIT?  No  Problem! 

Dial  or  Rotate  769  3663,  that's  769-FOOD 
1st  drink  Vi  price  with  this  ad. 

Open  Mon.-Sat.  1 1  a.m.  with  Food 

served  ’til  midnight,  mon.-Thurs.  and 
’til  1:00  a 7m.  Fri.-Sat, , 

Private  meeting  rooms  available 


THE  UNFORGETTABLE  CONCERT 


Joe  Walker 

Asst.  Features  Editor 

Welcome  back  to  all  of  you  who  have  man¬ 
aged  to  drag  your  hung-over  and  possibly 
sun-tanned  little  bodies  back  to  PUC  in  time 
for  your  classes.  I  hope  everyone  enjoyed 
their  time  off  as  much  as  I  did.  Even  though 
I  did  spend  most  of  my  break  right  here  in 
the  wonderful  Calumet  Region,  I  did  man¬ 
age  to  have  a  pretty  good  time  because  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  nights  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  U2  concerts  up  at  the 
UIC  pavillion  in  Chicago.  If  you’re  a  big  con¬ 
cert  fan  like  me  and  you  missed  U2, 1  feel  for 
you  because  you  missed  one  heck  of  a  show. 
U2  is  a  band  that  is  as  powerful  and  moving 
on  stage  as  they  are  on  any  one  of  their  al¬ 
bums.  Between  the  fantastic  vocal  capabili¬ 
ties  of  lead  singer  Paul  “Bono”  Hewson  and 
the  unique,  choppy  harmonics  of  guitarist 
Dave  “the  Edge”  Evans,  U2  is  building  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  uncompromis¬ 
ing  and  talented  bands  to  come  along  in 
years. 

Although  U2  has  yet  to  notch  a  top  ten  al¬ 
bum  or  single  and  is  only  now  beginning  to 
tour  arena-sized  auditoriums  (this  is  their 
second  sweep  of  the  U.S. 
this  year)  the  band  still 
attracts  a  sizeable 
following  of  rather 
devoted  fans.  But  it 
seems  thatU2  has 
much  more  than 
the  average  group 
on  the  rise.  With 
their  anthemic 
calls  for  peace  and 
strong  political  and 
Christian  beliefs,  the 


band  has  developed  a  very  special,  whole¬ 
some  appeal  that  is  touching  and  inspiring 
to  the  youth  of  many  countries.  It  is  an 
image  that  America’s  new  generation  read¬ 
ily  identifies  itself  with. 

Both  shows  were  complete  sellouts,  in 
fact,  Thursday’s  concert  was  added  on  only 
after  Friday’s  sold  out  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
And  although  the  crowd  was  huge  it  was  also 
incredibly  well  behaved  as  concerts  go.  As  I 
glanced  around  at  some  of  the  people  sitting 
nearby  there  were  several  things  about 
them  that  struck  me  as  slightly  odd  as  a  fre¬ 
quent  concert  goer.  First  of  all,  most  of 
them  looked  sober.  It  seems  that  the  folks 
that  are  into  U2  aren’t  interested  in  smug¬ 
gling  in  beer  in  their  pants  or  dope  in  their 
socks.  Most  of  the  people  I  saw  were  intelli¬ 
gent  looking,  well  groomed  kids  from  junior 
high  to  college  age  who  were  just  there  to 
enjoy  the  band,  not  to  get  smashed.  Second¬ 
ly,  everyone  was  really  pretty  well  behaved 
even  after  U2  came  on  stage.  There  was 
none  of  the  usual  pushing  and  shoving  to  get 
a  better  view  that  I’ve  become  accustomed 
to  through  my  experiences  at  shows  at  the 
Aragon  ballroom  and  Rosemont  Horizon.  I 
think  all  this  says  a  lot  for  U2.  It  seems  that 
their  message  to  the  young  is  being 
received,  that  message  being  one  that 
stresses  the  avoidance  of  drug  abuse 
and  a  need  for  higher  morals. 

From  the  opening  song  “I  Will 

Bono’s  (“good”  in  Latin) 

performer  is  his  keen  interest  in  his 


accept  as  many  as  he  possibly  could  and 
even  donned  someone’s  homemade  T-shirt 
with  his  name  printed  across  it  on  Friday 
night. 

Bono  has  also  begun  to  make  a  practice  of 
bringing  a  girl  from  the  audience  on  stage 


Years  Day”  and  several  other  songs  from 
“War”  and  “Boy,”  they  began  a  set  of  songs 
from  their  latest  album  “The  Unforgettable 
Fire”  named  after  a  series  of  paintings  by 
survivors  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Had  I 
not  seen  the  live  video  for  “A  Sort  of  Home¬ 


Discography 

1.  "Boy”  (1980) 

2.  "October"  (1981) 

3.  "War”  (1983) 

4.  "Under  a  Blood  Red  Sky  (1984) 

5.  "The  Unforgettable  Fire"  (1984) 


sometime  during  the  show.  Their  Chicago 
performances  were  no  exception  as  Bono 
brought  up  a  young  lady  each  night  and  just 
danced  with  her  and  hugged  her  for  about 
two  minutes.  It  is  this  sincere,  caring  atti¬ 
tude  that  also  is  attracting  U2’s  ever-widen¬ 
ing  following.  They  are  a  band  that  is  seem¬ 
ingly  shunning  pop  commercialism  in  order 
to  stay  in  close  contact  with  their  fans. 

After  thundering  their  way  through  “Sun¬ 
day  Bloody  Sunday,”  “Electric  Company” 
( the  end  of  which  Bono 

! 

the  Rolling 


coming”  beforehand  I  may  have  been  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  sound  quality  of  some  of  the 
“Fire”  material  live.  The  somewhat  murky, 
mysterious  quality  of  the  album  was  not  lost 
on  stage,  however,  as  the  band  masterfully 
rang  out  “Pride  (in  the  Name  of  Love),” 
“Bad”  (a  song  about  heroin  addicts),  the 
beautiful  tribute  to  Martin  Luther  King 
“M.L.K.”  and  several  other  selections.  The 
show  ended  with  U2’s  traditional  encores 
“Gloria”  and  one  of  my  personal  favorites 
an  adaptation  of  Psalm  40  called,  appropri¬ 
ately  enough,  “40.” 

Although  U2  has  been  known  to  address  a 
number  of  rather  volatile  subjects 
certainly  the  most  controversial  ot  these 

fi y  rAe  etr^-ei  <rC  n&m&ftrn.  <?r  c-ocrrs*? 

Christian  rock  bands  have  existed  for 
many  years,  but  never  before  has  one 
actually  broken  into  the  mainstream  of 
popular  music  the  way  U2  has  done 
Their  openly  admitted  Christian 
stance  is  definitely  a  brave  and  original 
one  to  take  in  the  rock-n-roll  business 
It  also  raises  this  question:  Is  it 
possible  to  worship  both  God  and  rock 
at  the  same  time?  U2  says  yes. 

I  came  away  from  Friday  night's 
concert  with  a  very  good,  positive 
feeling.  As  an  avid  and  rather  long- 
l  standing  U2  fan  I  felt  as  if  the  band 
had  almost  come  up  and  personally 
thanked  me  for  attending  the  show 
And  as  I  walked  out  among  the 
hundreds  of  other  tired,  sweating  fans 
everyone  began  to  sing  “How  Long  to 
Sing  This  Song?”  -i 

EE" 
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Cher  ’  s  acting  talent  unveiled 


by  Dan  Novakowski 

Editor-in-Chief 

While  Peter  Bogdanovich's  “Mask”  may 
appear  to  be  another  film  about  someone 
with  a  serious  disease  who  learns  to  over¬ 
come  adversity  and  live  his  life  to  the  full¬ 
est,  it’s  really  not.  Thank  goodness. 

"Mask"  is  about  the  relationship  between 
a  mother  and  her  son  and  it’s  based  on  a  true 
story.  Cher  is  Rusty  Dennis,  Eric  Stoltz  is 
Rocky  Dennis  and  their  relationship  is  un¬ 
like  just  about  any  other  parent-child  friend¬ 
ship  we’ve  seen  on  screen  yet. 

I  use  the  word  “friendship”  intentionally 
because  Rusty  and  Rocky  are  equals.  Rusty 
is  a  pot-smoking,  pill-popping  biker.  Rocky 
is  an  amazingly  well-adjusted  9th  grader 
who  just  happens  to  have  a  disfiguring  dis¬ 
ease  that  causes  his  head  to  grow  abnormal¬ 
ly  large.  The  reason  Rocky  is  so  well-ad¬ 
justed  is  because  Rusty,  with  all  her  faults, 
is  a  terrific  mother.  She’s  not  a  saintly 
"movie"  mother,  but  a  real  woman  who  has 
many  weak  points  but  is  fiercely  devoted  to 
her  child. 

NOT  ONLY  DOES  Rusty  treat  her  son  as 
if  he  was  a  norma  1  teenager,  she  treats  him 
as  a  friend,  a  confidante  and  an  equal.  When 
the  pain  brought  on  by  Rocky’s  disease 


brings  about  unbearable  headaches.  Rusty 
eases  the  severity  by  talking  to  him.  When 
he  says,  “Mom,  it  hurts,”  and,  holding  back 
the  tears,  she  whispers,  “I  know,  I  know,” 
while  stroking  his  forehead,  its  heartbreak- 
ingly  real.  We  feel  the  bonds  between  the 
two. 


Bogdanovich  deserves  credit  for  showing 
us  Rocky  in  the  first  scene.  Whereas  a  film 
like  “The  Elephant  Man”  built  up  to  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  its  title  character  like  a  carnival 
barker  enticing  patrons  to  check  out  the 
sideshow  freaks,  Bogdanovich  forces  us  to 
deal  with  Rocky  as  any  other  stranger 

might  have  had  to.  Our  reactions  are  prob¬ 
ably  parallel  also.  At  first  we’re  shocked 
and  horrified,  then,  as  we  get  to  know  him. 


we’re  filled  with  sympathy,  admiration  and 
respect,  just  as  Rocky’s  classmates  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  must  have  been. 

BESIDES  ONE  OR  two  incidences,  Bog¬ 
danovich  doesn’t  stoop  to  cheap  tearjerking 
mechanics  to  get  us  sobbing  for  Rocky  ( the 
sympathy  we  feel  is  not  pity  or  condescend¬ 
ing  in  any  way).  Cher  deserves  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  this.  I’m  lost  in  admiration  for  her 
acting  ability.  She’s  so  honest,  so  natural 
and  so  right  for  the  role,  it’s  remarkable. 
Her  performance  is  emotionally  riveting.  As 
she  lays  cradling  Rocky  on  his  bed,  gently 
stroking  his  forehead  to  help  him  get  rid  of 
his  awful  headache  there  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  woman  of  strength  who  adores  her 
son.  “Mask”  fulfills  the  acting  promise 
“Silkwood”  only  hinted  at.  Cher  is  reason 
enough  to  see  this  film. 

Stoltz’s  performance  is  fine  also.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  his  elaborate  make-up  weighed 
20  pounds  and  the  underplayed  reality  of  his 
performance  is  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
looked  precisely  because  of  the  complex 
make-up.  That  would  be  a  shame.  He  is  su¬ 
perb.  If  he  and  Cher  and  the  true  story  of 
Rocky  Dennis  don’t  have  you  weeping  by 
film’s  end,  perhaps  it's  time  to  get  your  tear 
ducts  examined. 


“..Bogdanovich  forces  us  to  deal 
with  Rocky  as  any  stranger  might 
have  had  to.” 


Winters  offers  exercise  tips , 
Love  throbs  in  two  new  books 


Hawthorne  Santini 

Contributor 


Shelley  Winters’  Diet,  Exercise  and 
Beauty  Book  by  Shelley  Winters  (Double¬ 
day.  hardcover,  365  pages,  $15.95) 

After  her  enormously  successful  autobi¬ 
ography,  Shelley  Winters  joins  the  seeming¬ 
ly  jndless  list  of  celebrities  offering  their 
advice  on  how  to  stay  eternally  young  and 
svelte. 

Unlike  the  other  fitness  manuals,  which 
feature  movie  stars  who  have  always  had 
perfect  faces  and  figures,  Shelley’s  book  is 
refreshingly  realistic  in  terms  of  the  results 
which  can  be  expected  by  those  who  elect  to 
follow  her  beauty  regimen  For  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  photographed  in  a  revealing 
leotard  and  tights,  Shelley  is  pictured  exer¬ 
cising  in  a  sensible  caftan.  The  exercises 
themselves  (opening  and  closing  the  refrig¬ 
erator  door,  pushing  a  full  grocery  cart 
down  the  aisle  of  a  supermarket,  mixing  a 
cake  by  hand,  etc.)  are  well  within  the  phy¬ 
sical  capabilities  of  even  the  portliest 
matron. 

As  for  low-calorie  diets.  Shelley  candidly 
quips.  “F—  ’em!  The  Russians  could  bomb 
us  tomorrow,  so  this  may  be  the  last  batch  of 
chocolate  chip  cookies  I’ll  ever  get  to  eat!  ” 

Jane  Fonda,  move  over  ( way  over! ) 


(Chronicle  Graphic/Mike  Rigg) 


Love’s  Throbbing  Protruberance  by 
Regina  St.  James  (Harlequin  Romances, 
paperback,  208  pages,  $3.25) 

“In  the  flickering  candlelight  of  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin,  still  bound,  and  with  my  bodice 
in  shameless  disarray,  I  longingly  awaited 
his  inevitable  return....” 

In  this,  her  20th  novel  in  less  than  three 
years,  Regina  St.  James  provides  her  ap¬ 
parently  insatiable  readership  with  yet  an¬ 
other  installment  of  women’s  soft-core  por¬ 
nography,  a  genre  genteely  referred  to  as 
“Victorian  romantic  adventure.” 

This  time  the  heroine  is  Amanda  Welling- 
ton-Cotswold,  an  aristocratic,  yet  impover¬ 
ished,  governess,  who,  because  of  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  is  kidnapped  by  the 
cruel-but-irresistible  pirate,  Rene  Le  Perro- 
quet.  Once  aboard  his  ship,  Amanda  is 
promptly  seduced  and  impregnated,  only  to 
be  fortuitously  set  free  when  she  falls  over¬ 
board  during  a  tropical  monsoon.  Washed 
ashore  in  Australia,  Amanda  is  jailed  for  va¬ 
grancy,  then  sold  as  an  indentured  servant 
to  a  sheep  station  in  the  Outback.  How  she 
overcomes  her  unfortunate  (not  to  mention 
anachronistic)  past  to  become  the  matri¬ 
arch  of  the  most  influential  family  in  Aus¬ 
tralian  high  society  is  a  story  that  spans  four 
generations,  yet  can  be  read,  cover  to  cover, 
in  less  than  90  minutes. 

Still,  depending  on  the  evening,  of  course, 
it’s  probably  better  than  watching  TV. 
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3716  Ridge  Road,  Lansing,  li. 
(312)  895-9837 

Live  Entertainment  Tues  thru  Sun 


Now  Appearing 

FREE  VERSE 


Starting  April  2nd 

CONCORD 


Wednesday,  April  3rd 

Join  special  guest  DAN  WALKER  of  0101 

WEEKLY  SPECIALS  ^ 

Thurs.  Ladies  Nigh  V2  price 
Fri.  Shot  Night-75 

Kamikazis,  Watermelons,  Skylabs 
$50  cash  giveaway 
Sat.  Dance  Contest  $25  First  prize 
$25  cash  giveaway 
Sun.  Band  Break  Prize 

Must  be  .21  with  a  valid  driver’s  license 
*  2nd  DRINK  FREE  WITH  THIS  COUPON  *  pc 


Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  Easter  greeting  cards 

We  can  order  any 
book  for  anyone  at 
below  average  prices 

We  re  worth  the  trip  -  We  ll  save  you  money 


regularly  priced  books  everyday 

Bargain  Books 
50  to  75%  Off 


Greeting  Cards 


Gitt  Wrap 


Stationery 


1200  Sheffield  Ave. 

Sheffield  Commons 

Dyer  •  322-1656 

Oa<W  10  9  Sun  11-6 
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Purdue  hosts  two  literary  contests 


Rules  for  1985  Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Contest 

1.  Eligibility:  any  student  registered  at 
PUC  for  the  Fall  (1984)  or  Spring  (1985)  se¬ 
mester. 

2.  Entry  deadline:  March  29,  1985.  En¬ 
tries  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  English  De¬ 
partment  Office,  Room  232,  Lawshe  Hall 
(formerly  the  “O”  Building). 

3.  An  entry  may  be  submitted  in  only  one 
category.  However,  a  contestant  may  sub¬ 
mit  as  many  different  works  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  as  he  wishes. 

4.  Entries  submitted  in  the  wrong  cate¬ 
gories  will  be  disqualified. 

5.  Entries  must  be  submitted  separately. 

6.  Entries  are  to  follow  standard  manu¬ 
script  form :  typed  on  one  side  only  of  8-1/2” 
by  11”  typing  paper  and  double  spaced.  DO 
NOT  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  EN¬ 
TRY.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  indi¬ 
cate  the  category  in  which  you  are  entering 
the  work. 

7.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  type 
your  name,  address,  telephone  number,  the 
title  of  the  work,  and  the  category.  Place 
this  in  an  envelope  on  which  you  have  put 
the  name  of  the  category  and  the  title  of  the 
work.  Seal  and  attach  the  envelope  to  your 
entry. 

Core  Categories 

Poetry 
Short  Story 
(a  fictional  narrative) 

Personal  essay 

(a  non-fiction,  first-person  narrative) 
Academic  essay 

(an  essay  which  addresses  itself  to  a 
scholarly  topic  and  which  may  or  may  not 
incorporate  documented  references.  Exam¬ 
ple  :  an  essay  on  a  philosophical  or  historical 
subject) 

Critical  essay 

(,  a  critique  of  a  v/ork  in  any  field  of  art") 
z*cxr  tin  tea  I  ess  a  y 

(an  essay  on  a  technical  subject.  Ex¬ 
ample:  an  essay  on  metallic  stress  factors 
in  aircraft) 

Graduate  research  essay 
(an  essay,  written  by  a  graduate  student, 
based  on  researchand  with  appropriate  doc¬ 
umentation) 

Undergraduate  research  essay 
(same  as  above  but  written  by  an  under¬ 
graduate) 

Best  freshman  theme 
(a  theme  written  by  a  student  in  English 
020,  English  100,  or  English  104) 

High  school  writing 

(poetry  and  prose  written  by  high-school 
seniors  in  the  Chicagoland  area ) 

Prizes  can  be  won  for  first  and  second 
places. 

Honorable  Mention  is  also  made. 


Sigrid  Stark 
Literary  Contest 


1.  Undergraduate  essay  in  history  or  poli¬ 
tical  science,  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  History  and  Political  Science 

( $25  gift  certificate ) 

2.  One-act  play,  sponsored  by  Charles  B. 
Tinkham 

($20  and  $10  gift  certificates) 

3.  Essay  in  fine  arts,  sponsored  by  John 
Mohamed 

($35  and  $15  gift  certificates) 

4.  A  short  story  or  longer  story  or  a  sequence 
of  poems  written  to  be  read  by  children  (K- 
6th  grade),  sponsored  by  John  Davis 


CONTEST  CATEGORIES 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

U 

Poetry 

Bain-Swiggett 

$125 

U 

Polymnia 

$125 

G 

Follett’s  Book  Store 

$125* 

U/G 

Poem  on  teaching— in  memory  of 

$  50 

U/G 

Margaret  Church 

Barriss  Mills  Prize 

$125 

U 

Short  Story 

University  Book  Store 

$100* 

G 

Margaret  Church  Memorial 

$  75 

U/G 

Drama 

Original  Play 

$  50 

U 

EXPOSITORY  PROSE 

Business  Writing 

Krannert  School  of  Management-Report 

$  40 

u 

Krannert  School  of  Management- 

Set  of  four  Communications 

$  35 

u 

Foreign  Language  Education 

Essay  on  Methodology 

$  25 

G 

Essay  on  Methodology 

$  50 

u 

Foreign  Language  Literature 

Research  paper 

$  25 

G 

Research  paper 

$  50 

u 

Journalism 

Merrill  and  Marjorie  Swedlund 

$  75 

u 

Memorial  (News  or  Feature  Story) 

Library  Research 

Library  Faculty  Prize— paper 

$100 

G 

demonstrating  effective  library 

G 

use  and  bibliographic  skills 

U 

Medieval  Studies 

Essay  on  the  Middle  Ages 

$  50 

G 

Essay  on  the  Middle  Ages 

$  50 

Technical  Writing 

U 

Hugh  McKee  Memorial 

$150 

U 

N  ovel-in-Progress 

(30-40  pages,  plus  an  outline) 

Paul  Sidwell  Memorial 

$150 

G 

Paul  Sidwell  Memorial 

$150 

Literary  Criticism 

H.L.  Creek  Memorial 

$  50 

Von’s  Book  Store 

$100 

R.W.  Babcock— Essay  on 

$  50 

Shakespeare 

’denotes  gift  certificates  which  are  redeem- 

able 

only  for  books  and  only  for  titles  in 

stock 

These  certificates  must  be  picked  up 

from  the  book  store  awarding  the  prize. 
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KNEALE  AWARDS 

UNDERGRADUATE  essays  in  each  of 
the  following  categories  ($125)  each: 
Economics 
Government 
History 

Informal  Essay 
Journalism 

Literary  and  Film  Criticism 

Philosophy 

Science 

Shakespeare 

Best  set  of  THREE  papers  originally  writ¬ 
ten  for  English  101  and  English  103  (Papers 
may  be  revised). 

NOTE:  Inquiries  concerning  the  Kneale 
Awards 

should  be  directed  to  the  departmental 
judge  for  each  category. 


BEST  OF  CONTEST 
U/G  Frederick  L.  Hovde  Memorial 


$200 


9.  Humorous  essay,  sponsored  by  John 
Tuckey 

($25  and  $15  gift  certificates) 

10.  Essay  in  philosophy,  sponsored  by- 
Thomas  Koenig 
($20  gift  certificate) 


($20  and  $10  gift  certificates) 

5.  A  translation  from  French,  German,  or 
Spanish  of  poetry,  short  story  or  essay, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Language  and  Literatures 
($25  gift  certificate) 

6.  Literary  satire  or  parody  (prose  or 
poetry),  sponsored  by  Tony  Lamb 
( $25  gift  certificate) 

7.  Essay  from  the  feminist  viewpoint,  spon-  jj  Essay  on  communication  ethics,  spon¬ 
sored  by  K.  Fontaine  sored  by  Michael  R.  Moore 

( $25  gift  certificate)  ( $25  gift  certificate) 

8.  Fernando  Martinez  Memorial  Essay  on 

coping  with  a  physical  or  mental  handicap,  10  _ _ _  .  .  .. 

snonsored  bv  members  of  the  SDecial  Serv-  12’  Essay  0n  concePts  of  holistic  nursing 
sponsored  by  members  ol  the  special  berv  care  sponsored  by  the  school  of  Nursing 

SaSUglftcertificaKs.  '  <^8<«<*r(ifica.e, 


RULES 

1.  Each  entry  MUST  state  clearly  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  the  category  and  classi¬ 
fication  for  which  it  has  been  entered  (for 
example:  Short  Story  -  U;  Kneale  Award, 
Science,  Foreign  Language  Education  -  G ) . 

2.  The  title  of  the  work,  the  author’s 
name,  student  identification  number,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  student  classification  MUST  be 
included  in  a  SEALED  envelope  STAPLED 
to  the  first  page. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  TYPEWRITTEN 
on  one  side  of  8-1/2”  by  11”  typing  paper. 

4.  Only  students  registered  at  Purdue 
University  for  the  academic  year  1984-1985 
are  eligible. 

5.  Entries  should  be  delivered  or  mailed 
to:  Literary  Awards  Contest,  Department  of 
English, , Purdue  University,  West  Lafay¬ 
ette,  IN  47907.  Entries  must  be  delivered  or 
postmarked  by  5 :00  p.m.,  March  29. 

ENTRIES  THAT  DO  NOT  CONFORM  TO 
THESE  GUIDELINES  WILL  NOT  BE  AC¬ 
CEPTED.  EXCEPT  FOR  THE  NOVEL-IN¬ 
PROGRESS,  ENTRIES  WILL  NOT  BE  RE¬ 
TURNED.  PLEASE  SUBMIT  PHOTO¬ 
COPIES. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  Literary 
Awards  Banquet,  Wednesday,  April  24  in  the 
Purdue  Memorial  Union.  John  Williams  will 
be  the  speaker. 

Any  questions  should  be  addressed  to 
Prof.  Willie  Keirce,  Chairman,  Literary 
Awards  Committee,  49-43770. 

U  -  Undergraduate 
G  -  Graduate 


Feed  the  world 

Kathy  Hakos 

Die  Deutsche  Sprachgesellschaft  will  be 
selling  can<jy  during  the  week  of  April  1  -  4 
for  World  Vision.  The  club  will  be  selling 
M&M’s,  Krackel,  Almond  and  Carmella. 
The  club  will  make  a  donation  from  their 
profit  to  the  Calumet  Press  who  is  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  devastating  famine  in  Africa. 

We  are  part  of  the  world  and,  therefore, 
we  care  enough  to  show  that  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  can  also  help  in  the  cause.  We  will  be 
selling  in  the  SFLC  Concourse  during  12:00 
and  2:00.  We  hope  that  Purdue  Cal  will  help 
us  in  our  fight  to  help  put  a  stop  to  famine  in 
Africa  and  around  the  world.  Candy  bars 
will  be  sold  for  50C.  Show  you  care,  give  a  lit¬ 
tle.  • 


13.  Essay  on  the  importance  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  sponsored  by  Student  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association 

($20  gift  certificate) 

14.  Essay  on  student  leadership,  sponsored 
by  Student  Government  Association 

($15  gift  certificate) 

15.  Senior  Design  Report/Laboratory 
Formal  Report,  sponsored  by  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department 

( two  $20  gift  certifica  tes ) 
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Honors  program  to  be  “exciting” 


The  Purdue-Calumet  Honors  Program 
will  begin  enrolling  students  in  its  first 
course,  IDIA  100  -  Honors  Seminar  1  and  the 
course  to  be  offered  on  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoons  from  3  to  4:30  p.m.  will  be 
team  taught,  and  will  be  an  “exciting  inter¬ 
disciplinary  experience,”  according  to  Saul 
Lerner,  Dept.  Head  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

The  course  is  the  first  part  of  a  two-se- 
mester,  multidisciplinary  sequence,  and 
will  familarize  students  with  issues,  subject 
matter,  and  methods  drawn  from  the  areas 
of  science,  technology,  the  arts  and  the 
humanities. 

It  may  be  taken  to  fulfull  a  social  studies 
or  humanities  general  education  3-credit  re¬ 
quirement  for  any  major  at  Purdue-Cal¬ 
umet.  “In  fact,  honors  courses  may  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  the  requirements  of  any  Purdue 

Calumet  degree.  No  added  courses  are 
needed  for  participation  in  the  Honors  Pro¬ 
gram,”  explained  Lerner. 

“Purdue  Calumet’s  Honors  Program  of¬ 
fers  gifted  students  academic  recognition, 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  unique¬ 
ly  talented  faculty,  and  courses  designed  to 
develop  skills,  creativity,  and  the  richness 
of  the  educational  experience,”  said  Lerner. 
The  Honors  Program  is  based  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  education  is  far  more  than  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  information  -  it  is  a  process 
designed  to  enhance  the  special  abilities  and 
higher  order  reasoning  or  critical  thinking 
of  students.  Education  as  a  process  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  Honors  Program  through 
seminar-like  classes,  the  exchange  of  ideas 
among  students,  the  warmth  of  interaction 
between  students  and  faculty,  and  student 
pursuit  of  individual  interests.”  If  students 


want  an  academic  experience  that  stim¬ 
ulates,  challenges,  develops,  encourages, 
excites  -  that  creates  a  zest  for  learning- 
the  Honors  Program  is  the  answer,”  he  add¬ 
ed. 

A.  Beginning  freshmen  must  have  a  com¬ 
bined  SAT  score  of  1200  or  above,  be  in  the 
90th  percentile  or  above  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class,  and  beadmissable  to  their 
declared  major. 

B.  Students  beyond  the  level  of  beginning 
freshmen  must  have  a  positive  recommen¬ 
dation  from  their  department  and  a  cumu¬ 
lative  grade  point  average  of  5.25  or  above 
in  at  least  30  semester  hours  taken  at  this 
campus. 

If  students  have  the  necessary  grade  point 
average,  but  will  only  complete  30  semester 
hours  at  the  end.  of  this  semester  or  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  session,  they  should  ask 
their  academic  advisors  to  enroll  them  in 


Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  Pulitzer  Prizewin¬ 
ning  journalist  and  author,  will  speak  April 
10  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  foreign  correspondent  in 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnam  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  public  is  invited  to  his  presentation  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 

His  topic  will  be  “China:  The  Long 
March”  and  will  deal  with'  Mao  Tsetung’s 
legendary  6,000  mile  journey  with  Com¬ 
munist  troops  across  China  to  escape  Chartg 
Kai-shek’s  Nationalist  army  in  1934-35. 


IDIS  100.  Their  academic  records  will  be 
checked  at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  qualify. 

The  requirements  of  the  Honors  Program 
are: 

(1)  Six  semester  hours  of  multidiscipli¬ 
nary  courses  to  be  taken  during  the  fresh¬ 
men  and/or  sophomore  years.  These 
courses,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
humanities  or  social  studies  requirements, 
are: 

HONORS  SEMINAR  I  -  3  credits;  Prere¬ 
quisite:  Admission  to  the  Honors  Program. 

HONORS  SEMINAR  II  -  3  credits:  Prere¬ 
quisites:  Participation  in  the  Honors  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Honors  Seminar  I. 

(2)  At  least  12  semester  hours  of  honors 
courses  in  the  student’s  major  department. 
These  courses  may  involve  independent 
study  or  research,  specialized  courses,  or 
courses  designed  to  emphasize  the  indivi¬ 
dual  interests  of  students.  These  courses 


Salisbury’s  campus  appearance  will  in¬ 
clude  a  lecture  at  12:15  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
April  10,  at  the  Annual  Sigrid  Stark  Literary 
Awards  Ceremonies.  He  will  present  hints 
on  improving  writing  techniques  at  the 


Professor  Donald  Clark,  50,  died  Monday 
morning  of  an  apparent  heart  attack,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dwight  Kirkpatrick,  Acting  Dean 
of  Science  and  Nursing. 

“By  far  he  was  the  best  teacher  I’ve  ever 
had  in  my  college  career,”  said  Donald  Wil¬ 
liams,  industrial  management  major  who 
was  in  Clark’s  class  Monday  morning.  “He 
was  a  well-liked  teacher  because  he  was 
very  systematic  and  never  over-estimated 
the  students'  ability.” 

"He  really  was  thorough  in  the  way  he  ex¬ 
plained  things,”  said  biology  and  chemistry 
student  Irene  Murphy,  who  pointed  out  that 
she  never  even  had  any  of  his  classes.  “I 
went  to  him  for  extra  help  in  math  and  FOR¬ 
TRAN.”  she  added. 

Clark  was  dismissing  students  approxi- 


will  help  fulfill  major  requirements. 

(3)  A  three-semester  hour  honors  senior 
project  to  be  determined  by  the  respective 
Schools  of  Purdue  Calumet.  This  course  will 
help  fulfill  major  or  elective  requirements. 

(4)  Honors  students  also  must  fulfill  other 
degree  requirements  and  maintain  depart¬ 
mental  approval  and  a  graduation  index 
(GPA)  of  at  least  5.0. 

Students  who  complete  the  Honors  Pro¬ 
gram'  requirements  as  a  part  of  their  bac¬ 
calaureate  program  will,  upon  graduation, 
receive  recognition  on  their  official  aca¬ 
demic  record  ( transcript). 

Students  seeking  additional  information 
about  the  Honors  Program  should  contact 
Professor  Saul  Lerner,  Director  of  the 
Honors  Program,  Purdue  University  Cal¬ 
umet,  Hammond,  Indiana  (46323  (Tele¬ 
phone:  (219  )  844-0520,  ext.  347).,  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Office  (ext.  213)  or  their  academic  ad¬ 
visors. 


Alumni  Hall  program  where  students  will 
receive  recognition  for  their  original  prose 
and  poetry.  The  literary  competition  is 
named  in  honor  of  Sigrid  Stark,  professor 
emeritus  of  English. 


mately  10  minutes  after  class  had  begun 
Monday  and  was  simply  sitting  at  his  desk, 
said  Williams  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  "what 
really  happened.” 

Williams  said  he  arrived  to  class  late  and 
“when  I  went  to  get  some  handouts  from 
him,  he  had  his  head  down  on  the  desk"  and 
“then  he  began  falling  from  his  seat.  ” 

Williams  said  he  and  several  other  stu¬ 
dents  stayed  beside  Clark  until  paramedics 
arrived. 

A  memorial  service  for  Clark  will  be 
held  Thursday  evening.  March  28.  at  7  p.m. 
at  South  Side  Christian  Church,  1000  Broad¬ 
moor,  Munster. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  would  appre¬ 
ciate  donations  be  made  to  the  South  Side 
Christian  Church  Memorial  Fund  in 
Clark's  name. 


Biology  seminars 

scheduled  for  April  3  will  feature 
two  speakers:  Pamela  S.  Taylor,  bi¬ 
ology  dept.,  who  will  discuss  “Sources 
and  effects  of  certain  vitamins  essen¬ 
tial  to  man”  and  Mary  E.  Oyler,  bi¬ 
ology  dept.,  who  will  talk  about 
“Forelimb  regeneration  in  adult 
Notophthalmus  viridens.”  Seminars 
beginat7:15p.m.  inG-7D 


immgs 

2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 


Lip-Sync  II 

New  & 

Bigger  Prizes 


Briefs 


Shakespeare  for 
non-English  Majors 

is  being  offered  this  fall  as  a  course 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  liter¬ 
ature  or  cultural  requirements  of  the 
various  schools.  The  course  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  dramatic  aspects  of 
six  plays,  including  samples  of  com¬ 
edies,  tragedies  and  one  history  play. 
The  course,  ENGL  242,  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit  by  English  majors. 


Pulitzer  prize  winner  to  offer  writing  hints 


Memorial  services  for  Clark  scheduled 


Get  an  11”Thm  Crust 

V2  Price 


1st  Prize- $1000 
2nd  Prize- $  400 
3rd  Prize- $  200 

WEDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS  and 
FRIDAYS  through  April  25,  with 
semi-finals  on  the  26th. 

L  Finals  -  April  27th. 


845-3895  i 

6827  'A  Grand  Avenue  -  Hammond  I 

Please  tell  us  if  you  have  a  coupon  when  i 

you  phone  in  your  order  * 

Limit  1  Coupon  Per  Customer  Expires  3-31-85 


$5.00  entry  fee 


SPORTS 
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The  baseball  season  is  upon  us 


WHITE  SOX  SCHEDULE 

Sox  Exhibition  Schedule 
Chicago  Times 
March 

28  -  Pittsburgh,  at  Bradenton,  Fla.,  12:30 
p.m.  29  -  Houston,  at  Sarasota,  12:20  p.m.  30 

-  Pittsburgh,  at  Bradenton,  12:30  p.m.  31  - 
Toronto,  at  Sarasota,  12:30  p.m.  Kansas 
City,  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  12:30  p.m. 

April 

1  -  Philadelphia,  at  Sarasota,  12:30  p.m.  2- 
Baltimore,  at  Miami,  Fla.,  6:30  p.m.  3  -  New 
York  Yankees,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  6:30 
p.m.  4  -  Cincinnati,  at  Sarasota,  12:30  p.m.  5 

-  Houston,  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  12:30  p.m.  6  - 
Buffalo,  American  Association  (AAA),  at 
Sarasota,  12:30  p.m.  7  -  Pittsburgh,  at  Bra¬ 
denton,  11:30a.m. 

Regular  Season 

9  -  Milwaukee,  at  Milwaukee,  day  game. 
11  -  Milwaukee,  at  Milwaukee,  night  game. 
13  thru  15  -  Boston,  at  Boston,  day  games.  16 

-  New  York,  at  N.Y.  day  game.  18  -  New 
York,  at  N.Y.  night  game.  19  thru  21  -  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  Chi.,  day  games.  22  thru  24  -  Milwau¬ 
kee,  at  Chi.,  night  games.  26  -  N.Y.  at  Chi., 
night  game.  27  and  28  -  N.Y.  at  Chi.,  day 
games.  30  -  Baltimore,  at  Balt.,  night  game. 


CUBS SCHEDULE 

Cubs  Exhibition  Schedule 
Chicago  Times 
March 

27  -  San  Francisco,  at  Mesa,  2  p.m.  28 
Oakland,  at  Phoenix,  2  p.m.  29  -  Seattle,  at 
Mesa,  2  p.m.  30  -  Seattle,  atTempe,  2  p.m’.  31 

-  California,  at  Palm  Springs,  2  p.m. 

April 

1  -  California,  at  Palm  Springs,  2  p.m.  2  - 
San  Diego,  at  Yuma,  2  p.m.  3  -  Cleveland,  at 
Mesa,  2  p.m.  4  -  San  Francisco,  ^t  Scotts¬ 
dale,  2  p.m.  5  -  Cleveland,  at  Tuscon,  2  p.m,  6 

-  Seattle,  at  Denver,  2  p.m.  7  -  Seattle,  at 
Denver,  2  p.m. 

Regular  Season 

April 

9  and  11  -  Pittsburgh,  at  Chicago,  1:20 
p.m.  12  -  Montreal,  at  Chicago,  1:20  p.m.  13  - 
Montreal,  at  Chi.,  2:20  p.m.  14  -  Mont.,  at 
Chi.,  1:20  p.m.  15  thru  17  -  Philadelphia,  at 
Chi.,  1:20  p.m.  19  thru  21  -  Montreal,  atMtl, 
12:35  p.m.  22  thru  24  -  Pittsburgh,  at  Pgh., 
6:35  p.m.  26  -  Philadelphia,  at  Phi,  7:05  p.m. 
27  -  Philadelphia,  at  Phi.,  6:05  p.m.  28  -  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  at  Phi.  12:35  p.m.  30  -  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  Chi.,  1:20  p.m. 


bases  which  wold  be  even 
more  if  he  improves  his  hit¬ 
ting. 

Vance  Law 


Left  Fielder 


Brian  Downing 


Shortstop 


A  virtually  untapped  po¬ 
tential.  I  can’t  understand 
why  the  Pirates  and  White 
Sox  gave  up  on  him,  if 
given  the  opportunity  he 
can  not  only  field  his  posi¬ 
tion  but  also  can  hit  for 
power. 

Third  base  Greg  Pryor 

A  jack  of  all  trades.  He 
can  play  any  infield  posi¬ 
tion  well.  He  can  hit  but  not 
as  well  as  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  filling  in 
George  Brett  last  season. 

Jim  Essian 


Catcher 


I  personally  believe  he  is 
an  average  ballplayer,  but 
he  is  in  better  shape  than 
Carlton  Fisk  and  he  is 
younger. 


You  couldn't  tell  that  he 
is  a  converted  catcher  by 
his  range  in  the  outfield.  He 
is  a  good  solid  ball  player 
who  can  drive  in  runs  and 
field  his  position  with  per¬ 
fection. 

Center  fielder  Chet  Lemon' 

Chet  has  great  all  around 
skills.  He  is  a  gold  glove 
quality  fielder  as  well  as 
being  a  fine  hitter.  Since 
leaving  the  Sox  he  has  ma¬ 
tured  greatly  as  a  player, 
he  doesn't  take  as  many 
gambles  on  the  base  paths 
as  he  used  to  do  when  he 
was  younger. 

Right  field  Claudell  Washington 

Forget  the  drug  prob¬ 
lems,  he  is  about  as  good  as 
there  is  today.  He  can  hit 
for  power  from  the  leadoff 
position  and  he  can  steal  as 
well. 


The  teams  that  could  have  been 


All  Star  Ex-Cubs 
(still  active) 

Ex-Cubs 

First  base 


Bill  Buckner 


The  man’s  a  great  hitter. 
He  is  a  lifetime  .300  hitter 
who  can  hit  the  ball  to  all 
fields  with  authority.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  the  best  pure 
.hitter  in  the  game. 

Second  base  Manny  Trillo 

He  may  not  have  the 
range  that  he  did  when  he 
was  in  his  prime,  but  he 
can  still  make  the  strong 
throws  from  any  angle. 


Center  fielder 

He’s  cocky,  but  he  plays 
good  aggressive  baseball. 
If  Mel  had  to  he  would  run 
through  a  brick  wall  to  haul 
down  a  fly  ball.  But  aggres¬ 
siveness  isn’t  all  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  he  has  power  and 
great  speed. 


Baseball  quiz  answers 


snsapaa  ubai  dojsyoqs  L 
xospaH  uojsogaqi  9 
suiquap  aiSjaj  g 
(88, )  )/R>h  Jjeiveq  pue  (28, ) 
qoiAo^nA  ajag  -  (is.)  sjagutg  atgog  ‘pjqaj  - 
(08.)  auoisaAais  ‘(6i. )  uegeuejg  aqijv  j, 

ueXg  ub(Om  pue  ueutsoog 
Xjjaf  ‘joAeas  luox  ‘A\ejoo^i  §nx  £ 
jauipng  n?g  Z 
saSpoH  no  I 


sapaim V  pueiqeo  oqi  91 
saqaimv  pue^eo  t>A6I  oqi  H 
auipajii  e  m  sgq  ooo'e  papa[ 
-[oa  pue  sunuauioq  oot  I!M  aAeq  oq.v\  sjaXejd 
Iieqaseq  jo  dnoj§  pa[as  e  pajajua  ag  £1 
jaajniM  Xqqog  z\ 
spuog  Xqqog  n 
ueSDoiv  aop  pue  paSueis  ai|I!A\  01 
ajoi jag  uog  6 
jaqasnay  qaig  9 


Right  field 


Andre  Thornton 


Shortstop 


Scott  Fletcher 


One  of  the  scrappiest 
young  players  today,  along 
the  lines  of  a  Larry  Bowa. 
He’ll  sacrifice  his  statistics 
to  help  the  team  win. 


Third  base 


Bill  Madlock 


Bill  has  been  dormant  for 
a  year  in  the  hitting  depart¬ 
ment,  but  he  is  too  good  to 
be  held  down  for  long.  He 
has  won  four  batting  cham¬ 
pionships  in  his  career 
without  much  fanfare. 


Catcher 


Cliff  Johnson 


Cliff  is  a  little  out  of  posi¬ 
tion,  but  he  has  played  his 
share  of  games  behind  the 
plate.  But  regardless  of  his 
defense,  he  can  hit  real 
well.  He  has  been  written 
off  several  times,  but  he 
continues  to  prove  his  crit¬ 
ics  wrong. 


He  has  become  the  elder 
statesman  of  the  Indians. 
Besides  his  leadership,  he 
has  produced  great  numb¬ 
ers  for  the  Indians  -  30  plus 
homeruns  and  95  plus 
RBIs. 

Pitching  BurtHooton 

Larry  Gura 
Geoff  Zahn 
MikeKrukow 
Willie  Hernandez 
Bruce  Sutter 
Ron  Davis 
Bill  Caudill 

What  a  pitching  staff!  A 
pitching  coache’s  dream. 

They  are  all  veterans  who 
know  how  to  pitch.  They 
have  an  idea  of  how  to  pitch 
to  the  hitters  before  they 
arrive  at  the  plate.  Above 
all  each  one  of  these  pitch¬ 
ers  have  the  ability  to  get 
out  of  a  jam  if  they  have 
good  defense  behind  them. 


Ex-Sox 
First  base 


PatTabler 


Left  fielder 


Dave  Kingman 


Forget  his  defense,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  productive 
power  hitters  of  his  time. 
Time  and  time  again  he 
proves  that  he  isn’t  washed 
up.  What  I  want  to  know  he 
why  do  writers  question  his 
hitting?  He  produces,  sim¬ 
ple. 


Pat  is  a  strange  case.  He 
was  given  up  on  by  both  the 
Cubs  and  Sox.  He  has  the 
potential  to  be  a  great  all 
around  palyer,  he  has  good 
range  in  the  field  and  has  a 
lot  of  ability  at  the  plate. 


Second  base 


Tony  Bernazard 


His  hitting  is  suspect 
(.220)  but  he  can  field  his 
position  very  well.  He  can 
steal  more  than  his  share  of 

Continued  on  next  column 


L earn  German 
This  Summer 


June  24  - 
August  2,  1985 


The  Fifth  Annual  German  Summer  School 
of  the  Atlantic  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
in  co-operation  with  the  Goethe  Institute  Boston. 


German  will  be  the  sole  language  of  communication,  and  German 
life  and  culture  the  heart  of  this  six  week  residency  program  of 
intensive  language  study. 

You  may  earn  up  to  nine  undergraduate  or  graduate  credits  while 
living  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  our  country  campus,  just 
minutes  away  from  Rhode  Island’s  magnificent  beaches  and  his¬ 
toric  summer  colonies. 

This  program  is  ideally  suited  for  anyone  wishing  to  learn  or 
improve  his  or  her  German  —  from  business  people  and  travelers, 
to  students  planning  work  or  study  abroad  Take  advantage  of  this 
rare  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  total  German  Language 
experience. 


For  details:  Dr.  lohn  Grandln 

Dr.  Otto  Dornberg,  Co-Directors 
0  11  I  Department  of  Languages 
’  1  University  of  Rhode  Island 

Kingston.  Rl  02881  (401)792-5911 
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Physical 
education 
department 
announces 
new  hours 

Open  Recreation 

March  25,  1985  thru  May  3, 

1985 

Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday:  9:00a.m.  to 

6:00  pLm. 

Thursday:  9:00a.m.  to9:00 
p.m. 

Friday:  9:00a.m.  to5:00 

p.m. 

May  6,  185  thru  August  2, 

1985 

Monday  thru  Thursday:  12 
Noon  to5:00p.m. 

CLOSED  FRIDAYS 


O  A/>  |W  §0  OAj 


Bill's  baseball  quiz 


1.  Who  was  the  manager  of  the  hated  1969 
World  Champion  Met:  Gene  Mauch,  Gil 
Hodges,  Casey  Stengel  or  Yogi  Berra. 

2.  Prior  to  1984,  who  was  the  last  Cub  to 
lead  the  National  League  in  batting:  Bill 
Madlock,  Billy  Williams,  Jim  Hickman  or 
Bill  Buckner. 

3.  The  1969  Mets  had  four  pitchers  that 
were  active  in  1984.  Name  them  all. 

4.  From  1979  through  1983  the  American 
League  Cy  Young  award  has  been  a  curse, 
each  successvie  award  winner  has  fallen  on 
hard  luck  afterward  and  even  retired  there¬ 
after.  Name  at  least  three  of  the  five. 

5.  What  Cub  is  the  only  player  in  major 
league  history  to  strike  out  more  than  3,000 
batters  and  walk  less  than  1,000? 

6.  What  team  did  Hall  of  Fame  slugger 
Babe  Ruth  start  his  baseball  career  with? 

7.  Who  did  Cub  General  Manger  Dallas 
Green  trade  away  to  get  MVP  Ryan  Sand¬ 
berg  from  the  Philadelphis  Phillies? 

8.  Only  one  Cub  played  with  both  the  1972 


Cubs  and  the  1984  Cubs.  Name  him. 

9.  Name  the  Chicago  White  Sox  starting 
centerfielder  during  the  strike  shortened 
1981  season. 

10.  Two  National  League  MVPs  from  the 
last  10  years  have  retired.  Who  are  they? 

11.  Known  for  his  star  days  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  what  30  homerun  -  30  stolen  base  man 
played  briefly  with  the  1981  Cubs? 

12.  What  ex-Yankee  outfielder  was  tabbed 
with  “the  next  Mickey  Mantle”  tag  when  he 
broke  into  the  major  leagues  in  1969?  Hint: 
He  played  with  the  Cubs  for  a  few  years. 

13.  What  select  baseball  group  did  ex-Red 
Sox  outfielder  Carl  Yastrzemski  join  in 
1979? 

14.  What  was  the  last  American  League 
West  baseball  team  to  win  a  World  cham¬ 
pionship  and  what  year? 

15.  What  team  did  Detroit  outfielder  Chet 
Lemon  start  his  playing  days  with?  Hint: 
It’s  not  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 


I*. 


in  his  first 
motion  picture 


The  Purdue  Chronicle  is  now 
recruiting  new  staff  members 

Make  your  mark 

Get  involved  at  Purdue 

Call  ext.  547 

or  stop  at  E-217  in  Porter  Hall 


wtoNtnenos 


April  2  -  7  &  9  p.m. 

$1  with  SSF  s2  without  SSF 
free  buttons  passed  out 
Door  Prizes 

Refreshments  available 


2 


Sponsored  SPB 


PHOTO-OPINION 
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As  far  as  purdue  is  concerned,  it  could  be  improved  by. 


Michelle 

Bartoszek 

Student  opinion 
should  be  taken 
more  seriously 
than  it  is. 


Peter  Martinez 
Sophomore,  CET 

Make  some 
off-campus  hous¬ 
ing. 


Leona  Good 
Junior,  Radio 
and  TV 

Better  depart¬ 
ment  structure. 


Bob  Bryerton 

Sophomore 

Biology 

Better  parking 
facilities. 


Roman 

Modronski 

Senior, 

Radio  &  TV 

Having  profes¬ 
sors  take  profi¬ 
ciency  tests. 


Mike  Jakubowicz 
Senior,  EET 

Put  a  bar  ac¬ 
ross  the  street. 


JYou’re  deep  under  the  sea. 
There  are  4600  tons  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  around 
you.  Your  mission-  to  preserve 
-the  peace. 

Your  job-  to  coordinate  a 
practice  missile  launch.  Every¬ 
thing  about  the  sub  is  state-of- 
the-art,  including  you. 

The  exercise- a  success. You’re 
part  of  that  success  and  now 
you’re  riding  high. 


In  the  nuclear  Navy,  you  learn 
quickly.  Over  half  of  America’s 
nuclear  reactors  are  in  the 
Navy.  And  that  means  you  get 
hands-on  experience  fast. 

You  get  rewarded  fast,  too. 
With  a  great  starting  salary  of 
$22,000  that  can  build  to  as 
much  as  $44,000  after  five  years. 
And  with  training  and  skills 
you’ll  use  for  a  lifetime. 

Then,  whether  you’re  in  the 


M edi terranean ,  the  Pacific  or 
the  AtlantiCjjvherever  you 
move  around  the  world,  you’ll 
be  movingUp  in  your  career 

and  in  the  Navy.  ^  -  ~ 

Find  out  more  about  an  — 
exciting  future  that  you  can  ~ 
start  today.  —  -■=  _ 

See  vour  Navy  Recruiter  or 


NAVY  OFFICERS  GET  RESPONSIBILITY  FAST. 


